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ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 
On the 20th of Jane, a.d. 404, an exciting scene was 
enacted in the great church of Sophia, at Constantinople. 

The weak Arcadius had succeeded his father, Theodo- 
sins the Great, on the imperial throne of new Rome, in 
the East, as his brother Honorius bad done at ancient 
Borne, the capital of the West ; but the reins of the 
Eastern Empire were really held by the haughty though 
beautiful Empress Eudoxia, whose cruel and revengeful 
temper contrasted strongly with that of the easy-tem- 
pered Arcadius, over whom her power and influence were 
supreme. 

It was evening ; and a vast crowd was assembled in and 
around the sacred edifice. At the west door there stood 
a horse ready caparisoned,* and the concourse crowded 
round it, as if it was an object of peculiar interest. Such 
was, indeed, the case ; for it was that on which a venerated 
prelate was used to ride, whose matchless eloquence and 
zeal in correcting the public vices of the time, and, more 
especially, the corrupt manners of the inferior clergy, 
had made him the object of devoted attachment to the 
people. Their anxiety to see their revered Archbishop 
was the more intense, as rumours had spread abroad 
that the same enmity of the powerful Empress had again 
been roused against their beloved prelate which had, not 
long before, procured his banishment to Bithynia, whence 
they had compelled his recall by a popular tumult, 
in which a promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian 
mariners, who were supposed to have assisted their leader 
Theophilus of Alexandria in procuring the decree, were 
slaughtered without pity in the streets of Constantinople. 
A seasonable earthquake had, indeed, added its horrors to 
the insurrection, and so alarmed the Court that Eudoxia 
herself fell at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed that the 
public safety could only be purchased by the restoration 
of the deposed Archbishop. That prelate was John of 
Constantinople, better known, after the lapse of fourteen 
centuries, as the great St. CmtYsosToar. 

That eager crowd, however, which so lately had inti- 
midated the imperial palace, and accompanied with 
their victorious acclamations the archiepiscopal triumph, 
covering the Bosphorus with its innumerable vessels, 
and illuminating the shores of Europe and Asia in 
his honour, now looked for him in vain — and were, in fact, 
doomed to behold him no more. An assassin, hired for 
fifty pieces of gold by his mortal enemies, had, indeed, 
been defeated in the attempt to murder him, and the 
people, to protect his life from similar attempts, had 
kept watch by turns, and guarded his house night and 
day ; but the imperial edict had again gone forth, and 
while the populace were pressing towards the western 
door where the horse was in waiting (a humane device 
of the Archbishop himself to avert a conflict between the 
people and the soldiers) the imperial soldiers surrounded 
the eastern entrance, and after seizing the venerated pre- 
late, shut up the church doors, to prevent pursuit or rescue, 
and hurried him on board a small vessel, which imme- 
diately sailed with their illustrious captive for the shores of 
Asia. The alarm was given, and the people outside the 
church ran up and down the streets in a frantic manner, 
some towards the sea, in vain pursuit of his conductors, 
others, not knowing how these things might end, flying 
out of the city to secure themselves. The multitude 
within the church pressed towards the door, and, with 
much difficulty and delay, at last broke it open, but not 
until, in the hurry and confusion, a sudden Are had 
broken out in the church, which ere long spread itself 
over the whole of the stately fabric : nor stayed it there ; 
the devouring element soon extended through the air to 
the adjoining senate house, a noble aod magnificent 
piece of architecture, which stood on the south side of 
the church, and it is said by contemporary writers, wlio 
recorded the event, to have been an appalling spectacle 
to see the flames from both buildings meeting together 
in mid air, like an arch, while the excited populace, 
illuminated by the glare, passed safely underneath. The 
fire began in the evening, and raged all night, though 
the main part of that church which had so often rung 
with the exciting eloquence of the matchless Chrysostom 
(or golden mouth) was destroyed in three hours' space. 
Chrysostom's enemies, of course, without any scruple, 
charged the conflagration on his friends, as the effect of 
an insatiable revenge; they, on the other hand, protested 
against so foul a charge, and threw the blame on the 
imperial party, who, they said, had a design to have 
burned them and the church together; while a third 
sort, more calmly considering the unaccountable rise and 
strange progress of the conflagration (which had sin- 
gularly spared the vestry, where the communion plate 
and holy vessels were laid up, while it consumed the 
rest of the edifice, with many noble pieces of antiquity 
which Constantino had brought thither), conceived it was 
sent from heaven to punish the wickedness of the times, 
and the unjust banishment of so excellent a prelate, and 
one so much beloved by his people. Meanwhile St. 
Chrysostom was once more on his way to Bithynia, 
whence he was ordered to be carried to a remote and 

_" It was on the same sp it. a thousand years afterwards, that the 
victorious Mahomet If., at the principal door of St. Sophia, alighted 
from Ma horse, and entering the dome commanded the metropolis of 
the Eastern Church to be turned into a mosque, and the mueziim for 
the first time proclaimed that '* Allah was the only true God, aod 
Mahomet was his prophet !"— See Gibbon's Dec and FalL vol. xii.. 
p. 235, chap. lXTiU. H 



desolate town in the Lesser Armenia among the ridges- 
of Mount Taurus, called Cucusus. There we must leave 
him for a while, briefly to retrace the origin and progress 
of this outrage and catastrophe. Some of eur less 
learned readers may, perhaps, not be displeased to have 
a brief sketch of the history of a great man, from whose 
writings we have so often drawn an important testimony 
in support of the views and doctrines of the primitive 
Church. 

John Chrytaatom was born at Antioch, the metropolis 
of Syria, and then the capital city of the Diocese of the 
East, of a noble family, about a.d. 347. According to 
some writers, his birth is placed about seven years later, 
in 354. His father Secundus, who was a great com- 
mander in the army in Syria, and possessed, it would seem, 
of a considerable estate, died soon after he was born, and 
his mother, Anthusa, a pious and excellent woman, 
though left a widow at twenty years of age, so continued, 
(to the great honour of her sex even in the eyes of the 
wiser pagans of the place), and devoted her undivided 
energies and care as a tender mother to the cultivation of 
her son, who early discovering marks of uncommon 
genius, was not only brought up by her in Christian prin- 
ciples, but supplied with the best masters of human 
learning. 

His original destination was the bar, and he appears, 
after studying oratory under JLibanius the celebrated pro- 
fessor of eloquence at Antioch, and philosophy under 
Andragathius, to have for some little time practised as an 
advocate, and pleaded causes in the forum. A pious dispo- 
sition, however, early led him to study the holy Scrip- 
tures, and afterspending three years under the instruction 
of Meletius, the Bishop of Antioch, he attended the schools 
of Carteriua and Diodorus (afterwards Bishop of Tyre ) 
in sacred literature, who taught hint to construe the 
Scriptures literally ; after which he was chosen by the 
Bishop of Meletius as his reader. So great was his pro- 
ficiency in the art of oratory, even at that early age, that 
Libanius, when on his death bed, being asked by his 
friends who should succeed him in his school, replied, 
" John, if the Christians had not stolen him from us." 

At the age of twenty Chrysostom, having passed through 
the whole circle of the sciences, was urged by his friend 
Basil (by the historian Socrates erroneeusly supposed to 
be the great St. Basil ot Cajsarea) to embrace the mo- 
nastic life, and had well nigh agreed with him that they 
should quit their present stations, and retire to spend 
their lives in some solitary place, when Anthusa, Chry. 
sostom's mother, having become acquainted with their 
project, and being unwilling to be deprived of the com- 
pany and assistance of such a son, took him by the hand, 
and leading him into her own apartment, in which he hira- 
selfhad been brought forth, possibly to make what she had 
to say the more impressive, with tears in her eyes began to 
address him in this manner. We make no apology for 
giving it at length, and think it due to this admirable 
woman to do so in her own words :— 

" Son," said she, " it was but a little time (so God 
was pleased to order it) that 1 had the happiness to en- 
joy the virtuous and excellent conversation of your 
father, whose death soon followed those pains I endured 
at yoar birth, and the same unseasonable stroke made 
you an orphan and me a widow, and brought upon me 
those troubles and miseries of a widowed state wbioh none 
can rightly understand but they who feel them. For no 
language can sufficiently represent what disturbances and 
inquietudes necessarily attend a youngwoman, newly taken 
from under her father's roof, woolly inexperienced in the 
management of affairs, and thrown into the midst of 
griefs and sorrows, too big to be borne either by her 
strength, sex, or years. Forced she must be to contend 
with and correct the laziness and to watch the miscar- 
riages of servants, to countermine and prevent the 
treacherous councils and designs of relations, to bear 
with the clamorous importunity, rude incivilities, and 
cruel usages of collectors and officers. Her husband 
dies, and leaves a child ; if it be a daughter, it creates 
the mother no little care, though withal her education 
at home is both le.is expensive and dangerous ; but if a son, 
it fills her with a thousand cares and fears every day, 
not to speak of the charges she must be at, that intends 
him a liberal education. And yet none of these consi- 
derations have once prevailed with me to alter my con- 
dition, and bring a second husband into your father's 
house ; I have been contented to be tossed in the storm 
and tempest, and, being assisted by a power from 
above, have not declined the hardships of tbis 
iron furnace ; it not being the least support to me amidst 
all these sufferings that I could daily behold your face, 
and thereby had continually before my eyes the ively 
image, the perfect oharacter and resemblance of your 
deceased father. 'Twas this, that while you were yat a 
tender infant, and before yon could speak (at what time 
parents take the greatest pleasure in their children), made 
me look upon you with perpetual satisfaction and de- 
light. Nor can you lay it to my charge that, though I 
have generally borne up nnder the care of widowhood, yet 
to relieve the necessities of that state I have wasted your 
paternal inheritance (which yet I know in several in- 
stances has been the hard fate and case of orphans). 
No, I have preserved it untouched and entire; and yet have 
not spared any cost to give yon such an education as 
might raise you to a just esteem and reputation in the 



world, the charges whereof I have defrayed oat el 'toy 
own estate, and which I brought with me as my proper 
portion. Think not I say this to upbraid you; the* owl j 
kind requital I ask for all I have done is that youwotld 
not involve me in a second widowhood, nor revive my 
buried grief. Stay but till I am gone — 'tis like it will not be 
long. For those that are young there is some hope, they 
may arrive at an old age ; but for us that are already in 
years, nothing remains but a continual expectation' of 
death. When, therefore, you have committed me to the 
ground, and laid mine beside your father's bones; then 
travel whither you please, and cross what seas you have 
a mind to— there will be none to hinder you; but while I 
live be content that one house should hold us. Don't so 
far provoke God against you, as thus miserably to afflict 
a mother that has not deserved it at your hands. If you 
think you have this against me, that I have put yon upon 
secular affairs, and forced you to look after your own 
concerns; regard not the laws of nature, let not education, 
converse, or anything else sway with you, but account'me 
as an enemy, and an underminer of your happiness. 
But if it shall appear that I have so transacted all affairs 
as that you, in the meantime, may enjoy the most easy 
and undisturbed course of life ; though there were nothing 
else, let this prevail with you to stay with me. For, al- 
though yon may pretend there are a thousand love your 
company, yet there can be none that can so much 
minister to your ease and freedom, nor can there be any 
to whom your credit and reputation can be equally dear 
as it is to me.'' 

What might have been the effect of this teach- 
ing and eloquent appeal upon the ardent mind of 
the young ascetic remains in doubt ; for, while the result 
was in suspense (Basil still urging him to yield to his 
counsels, and the other still withholding his assent, out 
of regard for his excellent mother), a rumour was spread 
abroad that they were both to be made bishops. Chry- 
sostom was equally alarmed aod surprised at the report : 
alarmed lest the sacred function should be forced upon 
bim, and surprised how be could be thought fit for it, 
especially considering his incompetency in point of years 
for so grave and solemn an office, he being then, accord- 
ing to the most commonly received account of bis age, 
not much more than twenty-one years old. Basil was, in 
fact, shortly after raised to the episcopate ; but Chrysos- 
tom, to avoid a position for which he felt himself unqua- 
lified, retired alone into the mountains, and there spent 
four years in the society of an aged hermit, and two 
years more in a solitary cave, perpetually intent on his 
devotions and the study of the holy Scriptures. Find- 
ing, however, his infirmities increasing upon him, and 
nearly worn out by his extravagant austerities (which 
irremediably injured his health), with nobody at band to 
afford him any assistance, he was obliged to return to 
Antioch, where he was ordained a deacon by Meletius 
(some say by Zeno. in the absence of Meletius), and 
priest by his successor, Flavianus. Devoting himself 
from this time to the labours of the pulpit, he became so 
celebrated for his piety and eloquence, that upon tthe 
death of Nectarius, Patriarch and Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, he was unanimously chosen to that important 
see, in the year 397 or beginning of 3»8. All the 
authority of the Emperor was necessary to make him 
leave Antioch, and it is even said that so impossible was 
it for Asterius, the governor of the East, to persuade the 
people to part with so admired a preacher, that he was 
obliged to resort to a stratagem to get him into his 
chariot, when driving with all haste to Pagra, ha de- 
livered him over to the officers whom the Emperor had 
sent to receive him, who forthwith conveyed him to Con- 
stantinople. 

Theophilus, the Archbishop of Alexandria, whe was 
sent for to consecrate Chrysostom, was strenuously op- 
posed to his ordination, easily perceiving that he was a 
man of inflexible disposition, likely to thwart his own 
humour and interest. ; and, moreover, being desirous to 
advance bis own presbyter, Isidore, to that see. He was, 
however, compelled to perform the office by the Eunuch 
Eutropius.then all-powerful at the Court of Arcadius, who 
had become acquainted with Chrysostom in the East, and 
had, in fact, recommended him to the Emperor ; bat it 
laid the foundation of that inveterate hatred for the new 
prelate which distinguished him for ever afterward?. 

The austere disposition of Chrysostom soon made him 
other powerful enemies. His own life was too austere, 
his preaching too pungent, and his discipline two strict 
for that corrupt metropolis. The Empress, the lazy 
clergy, and many courtiers combined against him. In 
his visitation of the Asiatic provinces he had found it-ne- 
cessary to depose six bishops of Lydia and PhrygU,- for 
simony and licentiousness, a number which his enemies 
afterwards exaggerated to thirteen. It is no part of our 
duty to discuss whether their condemnation was well 
founded or unjust. Chrysostom was an earnest and 
zealous reformer, and, possibly, his zeal may have trans- 
ported him to too quick and violent remedies, considering 
the lax condition in which he found things at his' first 
coming to the episcopal throne. He, perhaps indis- 
creetly, declared that a deep corruption of simony, and 
licentiousness had infected the whole episcopal order; and 
went so far in one ot his homilies as to say, that the 
number of bishops who might be saved bore a veiy'stnall 
proportion to those who would be damned. As might 
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have been expected, the deposed bishops and the nu- 
merous associates of their guilt soon discovered that their 
safety depended on the ruin of the Archbishop, whom 
they represented as the tyrant of the Eastern Church ; 
and an ecclesiastical conspiracy was formed against him, 
which speedily found powerful encouragement in the 
Court itself. 

He had freely declaimed in the pulpit, and also in his 
private visits from house to house, against the ladies of 
Constantinople, and especially against the more aged 
widows and matrons, for their light and airy dresses, and 
unseemly and meretricious attempts to appear as still 
young ; and by some he is even said to have thrown oat 
some tart reflections upon Jezebel and the priests whom 
she fed at her table, which his enemies were not slow in 
reporting to the Empress, who took them as reflecting 
on herself. She also took offence, according to this ac- 
count, at bis having somewhat freely reproved her for 
unjustly dispossessing the widow Callitrope of her vine- 
yard, and which he ultimately obliged her to restore, an 
interference which such a spirit as that of Eudoxia was 
not likely to forgive. It is true that in his own life and 
conversation, public as well as private, he practised the 
same austere virtues which he enjoined on others. The 
ample revenues which his predecessors had consumed in 
pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the establish- 
ment of hospitals. He still maintained, front conside- 
rations of health or abstinence, his former habits of 
taking his repasts alone ; and what, probably, really 
arose from the causes asserted by his friends in his ex- 
cuse (viz., delicate health, aversion to the noise and 
levity of great dinners, and anxiety to save the expense 
for the use of the poor), was ascribed by his enemies to 
moroseness of temper and inhospitality of disposition 
The multitudes who were supported by his charity ad- 
mired him, however, for his austerity as well as his be- 
nevolence, and preferred bis eloquent and edifying dis- 
courses to even the amusements of the theatre or the 
circus. His oratory was, indeed, of a rare and exciting 
character. To a free command of an eloquent and co- 
pious language he joined an inexhaustible fond of meta- 
phors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary and 
illustrate the most familiar subjects, and the happy art 
of engaging the passions in the service of virtue, and of 
exposing the folly as well as the turpitude of vice, almost 
with the truth and spirit of a dramatic representation. 

Matters stood thus, when Ammonius and a number of 
other Egyptian monks arrived at Constantinople. They 
had been harassed out of their own country by the same 
Theophilos, Archbishop of Alexandria, whom we have 
already mentioned, and had removed to Constantinople to 
present their complaints before the Emperor and the Arch- 
bishop. They had been charged with the Origenian 
heresy, which they publicly disclaimed or renounced, and 
they presented formal articles of impeachment against 
Theophilus, for his tyrannical treatment of them, as well 
as other charges. Chrysostom so far ventured to inter- 
fere in their behalf, that he wrote twice to Theophilus, 
first beseeching him to be reconciled to the men, and 
next asking his advice what was best to be done in the 
matter, as he could not prevail on the monks to abandon 
their charges, or restrain them from exhibiting their com- 
plaints at Court. The reply of Theophilus was cha- 
racteristic of the man, and gave a foretaste of what was 
subsequently to result from his long-cherished hatred. 
"I suppose," says he, "you are not ignorant of the 
canons of the Nicene Council, which provide, that no 
Bishop should judge causes out of his own jurisdiction. 
If you know not this, then learn it, and cease to receive 
libels against me.'' This last reply to Chrysostom's well- 
meant mediation put an end to all farther attempts at 
reconciliation, but did not satisfy or exhaust the malice 
of the haughty Theophilus ; and though the Emperor 
had summoned him to appear at Constantinople, and 
commanded him to come alone, he arrived in the me- 
tropolis after much delay, with a large retinue of Egyptian 
and other Bishops, whom he had solicited to accompany 
him, with the plain design of packing a synod and de- 
posing Chrysostom, instead of submitting to be tried 
himself for the charges brought against him. The Em- 
press, in fact, availed herself of his presence to ripen the 
conspiracy which she had secretly fomented, if she did 
not. actually invite bis visit with a stout body of 
Egyptian mariners who, having come with the corn fleet 
from Alexandria, landed with him, the more safely to 
encounter the populace. Theophilus, in fact, immediately 
on his landing (declining all overtures from Chrysostom 
to accept lodging in the Bishop's palace) proceeded to 
one of the Emperor's houses in the suburbs, called 
Placidiana, where apartments seem to have been already 
prepared on purpose for him, through tbe influence of the 
Empress. At this place he remained three weeks, de- 
clining all communion with Chrysostom, but busily em- 
ployed in combining his party and bribing others with 
liberal presents, or costly entertainments, to concur in his 
designs. Chrysostom mildly inquired what he meant by 
those turbulent proceedings, but declined to proceed 
judicially against Theophilus, though importuned to do 
so by his accusers, and encouraged by the Emperor, 
remembering the canon, of which, indeed, Theophilus's 
letter had put him in mind, that ecclesiastical matters 
were to be judged within their own provinces, and ought 
not to be drawn before a foreign jurisdiction. The result 



of this moderation and respect for legal forms we have 
now to relate. 

By this time Theophilos had ripened bis design, and 
collected about 45 bishops (though others say only 36), 
whereof 29 came out of Egypt and adjoining places ; and 
among them those very Asian Bishops whom Chrysostom 
had deposed. With such assistance Theophilus took upon 
himself to hold a Synod, to which they had the effrontery 
to summon Chrysostom on a number of charges "the 
frivolous and improbable nature of which may be justly 
considered as an unexceptionable panegyric"* Tbe 
place appointed for this Synod was at a country 
house in the suburbs of Chalcedon, where Rufinus, the 
perfidious favourite of Theodosius, had built a magnifi- 
cent villa (famous for a remarkable oak), from whence 
the Synod was afterwards called the Synod ad quercum, 
or Synod of the Oak. To this irregular Synod, packed 
with his implacable enemies, Chrysostom, though four 
times cited, refused to trust either his person or his repu- 
tation, and the self- constituted Synod, prudently avoiding 
the examination of, or, at least, a decision upon, any of 
the 47 particular charges, condemned him for what they 
called his contumacious disobedience, and hastily pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition. They immediately 
addressed a communication to tbe Emperor, praying him 
to ratify and execute their judgment, and insinuated that 
the penalties of treason might be justly inflicted on the 
audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of 
Jezebel, the Empress Eudoxia herself. " Forasmuch," 
says this audacious document, "as John has been accused 
of certain crimes, of which, being conscious to himself, 
he v juld not appear, the laws, in that case, depose him, 
which is the sentence now passed upon him. The libels 
contained also a charge of sedition, whereupon jour piety 
will please to give order that, whether he submit or no, 
he be expelled, and made to undergo the penalty of high 
treason, it not being a matter within our cognizance." 
A warrant was thereupon (doubtless through the influ- 
ence and revenge of Eudoxia) procured for execution of 
the sentence, which was sent to and read in the Synod in 
its last session. 

In the meantime, Chrysostom, fearing how things were 
likely to go, had gathered about him the bishops of his 
owu party who were within reach of tbe city, forty in 
number, and having assembled them in the great dining- 
hall of his palace, thus addressed them, as recorded by 
his zealous friend Palladius, Bishop of Helenopolis : — 
" Brethren, be earnest in prayer ; and since you love our 
Lord Jesus, let none of you for my sake desert his charge. 
For as 'twas in St. Paul's case, ' I am ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.' Many hard- 
ships I see I roust undergo, and then quit this trouble- 
some life. For I know the subtlety of Satan, who cannot 
endure to be daily tormented with my preaching. Here- 
by you will find mercy to yourselves at the hand of God : 
only be mindful of me in your prayers." The whole as- 
sembly was troubled at this address. Some burst into 
tears, and others, not able to restrain themselves, humbly 
kissed him, and went out to give freer vent to their 
sorrow. He recalled them to their places, and continued, 
" Brethren, sit down and cease to weep, lest you add more 
affliction to my grief. ' For to me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain' (the rumour bad been spread abroad that he 
was to lose his head). If your memories serve you, call 
to mind how I always told you that life is a way wherein 
both joys and sorrow march away at a quick pace. The 
scene of things before our eyes is like a fair, where we 
buy and sell, and sometimes recreate and divert ourselves. 
Are we better than the Patriarchs ? Do we excel the 
Prophets and Apostles, that we should live here for ever ? 
And tor the doctrine of Christ, it began not with me, nor 
shall it die with me. Did not Moses die ; and did not 
Joshua succeed him ? Did not Samuel die ; and was not 
David anointed in his stead ? Elias was taken up into 
heaven, and did not tbe prophetic spirit rest on Elisha? 
Paul was beheaded; and left he not Timothy, Titus, 
A polios, aud many moro behind him?" And when 
Eulysius, Bishop of Apamea, answered, " But if we keep 
our churches, we shall be compelled to communicate and 
subscribe ;" he answered, " Communicate you may, that 
you make not a schism in the Church ; but subscribe not 
the decrees, for I am not conscious to myself of having 
done anything for wbicb I deserve to be deposed or turned 
out." 

We would gladly give our readers more of tbe details 
of this interesting conjuncture, including Chrysostom's 
own answer to Theophilus," as well as tbe spirited re- 
ply of his associated bishops, who remonstrated most 
vigorously against such illegal proceedings ; bat our space 
obliges us to hurry on. We now must take a glance at a 
third party in this strange drama — the people of Con- 
stantinople. 

The news of what had passed in the Synod at the Oak 
speedily transpired, and flew abroad among the people, 
who were greatly troubled at it, and gathering together in 
large numbers, guarded tbe church night and day, lest 
their beloved Patriarch should be taken thence, crying 
out that his cause should be heard before a greater and 
more impartial assembly. But the good Archbishop, 



b The* are the words or the nUlorlan Gibbon, certaialj cot a 
partisan of the aoatere Archbifhop— vol v., p. 401. 

* See Cave'e Life of St. Chryoostom p. 485; sod Chrjsortomi 
Epistle tu Innocent, p. SIS, 



fearing bloodshed and a popular insurrection, resolved to 
surrender himself to the imperial mandate ; and on the 
third day about noon, unknown to the people, he delivered 
himself Up to the commander, who came with a party of 
soldiers to arrest him, and in the evening rudely seized 
and landed him, after a short navigation, near the en- 
trance of the Euxine ; whence he was carried to Prjene- 
tura, in Bithynia. A general tnmult was the result. 
Mute and passive in their first astonishment, the people 
suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. 
Theophilus, understanding that a General Council would 
probably be called to reconsider the matter, escaped and 
set sail for home, and Palladius owns that the people 
searched for him with a resolution to have thrown him 
into the sea. A crowd of monks and Egyptian sailors 
were slaughtered in tho streets ; and so promiscuous was 
their revenge, that, if Zosimus says true, many who were 
in mourning, or for any other cause wore black at the 
time (which is the common habit of the monks), were 
put to death without distinction. The torrent of sedition 
rolled forwards to the gates of the palace, and in two 
days St. Chrysostom was recalled, and having been re- 
ceived with a triumphal procession, which covered the 
mouth of the Propontis with their boats, and carried 
lighted torches before him he was, against his v,wn urgent 
remonstrances, hurried off to the Cathedral, compelled to 
ascend the episcopal throne, and, in the usual form, to 
give his blessing to tbe people. He also delivered to 
the assembled multitude an extempore oration, which is 
still extant, and in which, while he commended the 
kindness and forwardness of both prince and people, he 
was interrupted with such shouts and acclamations, that 
he was con'pjlled abruptly to leave off his discourse, and 
allow himself to be reconducted to his episcopal palace. 
Shortly after a Council was convened at Constantinople, 
to which the Emperor summoned Theophilus and his 
associates, to reconsider what they had done, but which 
they excused themselves from doing, under pretext of an 
apprehended tumult in Egypt. The Council, neverthe- 
less, was held at Constantinople, whereat more than 
sixty bishops assembled, who took the proceedings of the 
former Synod under review, reversed the whol<s of its 
acts, and formally restored Chrysostom to his see, and 
thus peace, for a while, at least, was restored. 

We nowapproacb that eventful period of the life of Chry- 
sostom with which we commenced this sketch. 

The calm season did not last long — tbe clouds returning 
after rain. Towards the end of the same year a silver 
statue of the Empress Eudoxia was solemnly erected. It 
was placed upon a column of porphyry set upon a high 
pedestal, and erected close to the Church of St. Sophia, in 
the street just before it. It was dedicated with many 
wild rites of the people, who were encouraged by the 
Provost of the city, who was at the time a semipaean and 
a Manichee, to celebrate public games before it to her 
honour, with shoutings, dancings, and all sorts of extra- 
vagancies. Chrysostom preached against this as an in- 
decency, and reproved not only those who thus disturbed 
and distracted bis adjoining congregation in their assem- 
blies for divine worship, but also those who patronized 
and encouraged such proceedings. The Empress felt her- 
self concerned in these reflections, and was about to have 
him again called to account, when, instead of applying 
himself to the softer methods of persuasion or privateex- 
postulation, he is said to have resorted to his usual over- 
blunt and imprudent invectives ; and in the exordium of 
one of his sermons (though Photius much questions the 
genuineness of it) compared her first t» Herodias danc- 
ing before Herod, and demanding the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger, and then to Jezebel trying how she 
might seize on Naboth's vineyard, and drive holy Elias 
into the wilderness. More enraged than ever, the im- 
placable Eudoxia resolved upon his ruin ; and by the 
means of Theophilus, three Egyptian bisbops were sent 
to Constantinople, who, assembling a Synod, pronounced 
a second sentence against Chrysostom, on the ground of 
his not having been legally restored after the first. In 
consequence of tbis decree, and the protestation of the 
bishops concerned in it, tbat they would take the whole 
responsibility on themselves, telling Arcadius to "let the 
deposing of Chrysostom lie at our door, and we are ready 
to answer it with the peril of our heads," the weak and 
irresolute Emperor, at the very commencement of the 
Passion week, ad. 404, forbad the Archbishop to attend 
the church, and a detachment of barbarian troops was in- 
troduced into the city to control the emotions of the 
people. Arsacius was placed upon the Archiepiscopal 
throne, and the holy Chrysostom, as we have already 
seen, by the light of a horrible and double conflagration, 
was carried into that exile from which he was never to 
return. 

We cannot make space to follow him in detail through 
the various stages of his cruel banishment, and shall, 
therefore, shortly sum up his subsequent history in the 
words of tbe historian Gibbon : — 

"Cicero," says be, "might claim some merit, if his 
voluntary banishment preserved the peace of tbe repub- 
lic ; hut the submission of Chrysostom was the indispen- 
sable duty of a Christian and a subject. Instead of listen- 
ing to his humble prayer, that he might be permitted to 
reside at Cyzicus or Nicomedia, the inflexible Empress 
assigned for hi - exile the remote and desolate tawn of 
Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus. A secret 
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hope was entertained that tbe Archbishop might perish 
in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days, in tbe 
heat of summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
where he was continually threatened by the hostile 
attacks of the Isaurians, and the yet more implacable 
fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at 
the place of his confinement ; and the three years he 
spent at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious of his life. 

" His character was consecrated by absence and perse 
cation ; the faults of his administration were not long 
remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of 
his genius and virtue, and the respectful attention of the 
Christian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude, the Arch- 
bishop, whose active mind was invigorated by misfortune, 
maintained a strict and frequent correspondence 1 ' with 
the most distant provinces ; exhorted the separate con- 
gregation of his faithful adherents to persevere in their 
allegiance ; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the Isle of 
Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to the missions of 
Persia and Seythia : negotiated by his ambassadors with 
the Roman Pontiff and the Emperor Hooorius, and 
boldly appealed from a partial Synod to the supreme 
tribunal of a free and general council. The mind of the 
illustrious exile was still independent ; but bis captive body 
was exposed to the revenge of his oppressors, who con- 
tinued to abuse the name and the authority of Arcadius. 
An order was dispatched for the instant removal of 
Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and his 
guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, that 
before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine he ex- 
pired at Comana, in Pontus, in tbe 00th year of his 
age.'" 

For sometime the East and West were divided with re- 
spect to his memory. Whilst it was reverenced in tbe 
latter, the Eastern bishops, through the influence of 
Theophilus and his nephew Cyril, who succeeded him in 
the See of Alexandria, for some years refused to insert 
his name in the diptychs or registers.' But in the year 
418, Atticus, who had succeeded to the See of Constan- 
tinople, received bis name into the diptychs of the Church, 
and Cyril, having repented of his rash and imprudent 
seal, himself summoned a provincial Synod, by whose 
authority the name of Chrysostom was unanimously re- 
stored, and in ten years afterwards he was reverenced as 
a saint. 

We have no space to record with what honour his re- 
mains were transported back from their obscure sepulchre 
to the royal city, or how the youthful Emperor, Theodo- 
sius the younger, advanced to meet the body as far as 
Chalcedon, or how be covered the coffin with his im- 
perial cloak, and falling prostrate on it, bewailed the 
wrong that his parents had done to the holy man; a spec- 
tacle which fell in well with the growing corruptions and 
display of the 5th century, while it seemed in some way 
justified by the injustice done to so great a man while 
living. Want of space also obliges us to postpone those 
remarks which the peculiar genius and voluminous and 
valuable works of the greatest of the Greek Fathers seem 
to require at our hands, as also a brief but, we hope, im- 
partial review of his virtues, as well as his errors ; both of 
which had an extensive influence upon after ages, and may 
not be altogether without their interest even in our own. 
■ i — — ■— — «i i 
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The position of the editor of a Roman Catho- 
lic newspaper in a free country is often one of 
peculiar difficulty. In the ordinary course of 
public affairs, events are continually occur- 
ring which touch more or less nearly on some 
point of doctrine or discipline, respecting which 

4 Two hundred and fifty-two of the Epistles of Chrysostom are still 
extant. (Opera, torn. Hi, p. 518-73S.) Trier are addressed to a (treat 
variety of persons, and show a firmness of mind much superior to 
that of Cicero in bis exile. The 14th Epistle contains a carious 
narrative. of toe dangers of his journey. — (Gibbon's note). 

* Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire— ch. xxxii. vol. 0, p 
404-6. London, 1831. 

f The diptychs were Ecclesiastical tables, consisting usually of two 
folds, on the one side of which the names of the living-, and on the 
other those of tbe dead, were read, and solemnly commemorated at 
ahetr public prayers, to show the great respect they bad for them, and 
the communion they held with them. 



the opinion of the Church of Rome has been 
long since irrevocably pronounced. If she 
could have her own way, she would sternly for- 
bid all discussion on such matters, as tending to 
encourage the right and practice of private 
judgment, which she so cordially detests and 
fears. And, in fact, in those countries where the 
press is enslaved to the Romanist rulers, as in 
Austria, Spain, or Italy, free public discussion 
of such controverted topics is absolutely prohi- 
bited ; and the writer or speaker who ventures 
to intrude on this dangerous ground has an ex- 
cellent chance of speedily seeing the inside of a 
fortress or prison, where he may learn, in silence 
and solitude, the prudence of keeping his thoughts 
locked up, for all time to come, in the recesses 
of his own breast. 

In our own country, however, the case is 
widely different. Many of those delicate topics 
which concern the relation in which the Roman 
Catholic clergy stand to the state, or which re- 
late to the doctrine and discipline of that Church 
itself, are continually presenting themselves to 
the public notice, or are brought prominently 
forward in Parliament and in the courts of law. 
In such cases, what course is the Roman Catho- 
lic journalist to pursue ? He cannot ignore 
the existence of such matters altogether. This 
would surrender the field of discussion to the 
opponents of the Church of Rome. He can 
scarcely venture to lay before his readers an im- 
partial statement of the arguments on both sides. 
This would encourage the laity to think for 
themselves on churchquestions — apracth-e which, 
as we before remarked, the Church of Rome holds 
in abhorrence. 

Moreover, a full statement of both sides of the 
question might, perchance, lead some persons to 
question the soundness of the decisions arrived 
at by the infallible heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church in past times, and thereby scatter the 
seeds of doubt and uncertainty amongst those 
who are now the devoted subjects of Pope Pius 
IX. 

Under these circumstances, there appears but 
one remaining course which the zealous defender 
of the Church of Rome can possibly adopt. 
"When he is unavoidably compelled, by the course 
of public events, to touch on any of the dan- 
gerous and controverted topics to which we have 
adverted, he can sedulously select those argu- 
ments, and those alone, which favour the claims 
and support the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If he has no arguments at hand, he 
can, at least, make stout assertions, and defy his 
opponents to refute them. His readers, who are 
made acquainted with only one side of the ques- 
tion, are not likely to criticise too minutely the 
partial representations which are set before them. 
They will accept the assertions of the journalist 
as unquestionable facts; and even if some few 
persons should look a little below the surface, the 
mass of the uninquiring readers will, at least, be 
kept in blissful ignorance of the weakness and 
hollowness of their Church's cause, when brought 
to the touchstone of open and impartial investi- 
gation. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by 
the singular and instructive treatment which a 
judgment delivered in the supreme Court of 
Appeal in Ireland has lately received from the 
well-known Roman Catholic newspaper, the 
Tablet. An important case recently came under 
the consideration of that court, connected with 
the laws relating to marriage in this country ; 
and when the decision of tbe court was finally 
pronounced, Mr. Justice Keogh, who, as our 
readers are probably aware, is himself a Roman 
Catholic, in the course of his judgment made use 
of the following remarks : — * 

* Our readers will find the following extract, as well as the 
editorial remarks of the TabUt, which we subjoin, in the num- 
ber of that newspaper dated Saturday, February 88, 1857. 



"It was not, as some vulgarly suppose, ii fact that priests 
in the Roman Catholic Church were never allowed to 
marry— that celibacy was always enjoined in that Church. 
That was a vulgar error which prevailed among none more 
than among uneducated Roman Catholics. It was the 
fact, however, that down to a comparatively late period 
priests and bishops in the Roman Catholic Church were 
allowed to marry, and did marry. It was historically true 
that down to the middle of the 7th century bishops were 
allowed to marry in the Roman Catholic Church. And 
down to the commencement of the 11th century, priests 
were allowed to marry. To the year 1017, priests were 
allowed to marry ; and the vow of ceiibacy was not required 
of them till the year 1 076. " 

Our readers will do well to reflect on these 
remarkable words, asserting the lawfulness of 
the marriage of the clergy in ancient times, pro- 
ceeding, as they do, from a Roman Catholic 
judge, in the course of a solemn and well-con- 
sidered judgment in the supreme court of judi- 
cature in Ireland. They will observe how 
strongly Judge Keogh's remarks confirm the 
statements which we have from time to time 
made on this subject, and especially in our last 
number, in which we proved, by numerous 
quotations from Roman Catholic authors, that 
the clergy in England were anciently al- 
lowed to have wives, and that, in point of fact, 
according to the testimony of Pope Pascal II., 
the greater part, and the better part of the Eng- 
lish clergy were married up to about the year 
a.d. 1100." 

The judgment from which we have quoted, 
reasonable as it appears, was, nevertheless, a 
puzzling question for a Roman Catholic jour- 
nalist to deal with. It would not do to omit 
all notice of a subject which had attracted a 
good deal of public attention. Was the state- 
ment of the law, as laid down by a Roman 
Catholic judge, respecting the lawfulness of the 
marriage of the clergy, to be allowed to go forth 
unquestioned ? In that case, people might begin 
to ask why the Church of Rome now imposes 
celibacy on her clergy. They might, perchance, 
stumble on the reason given by Cardinal di 
Carpi, in the Council of Trent, for not allowing 
priests to marry. " It is plain," said he, " that 
married priests will turn their affections and love 
to their wives and children, and they would 
thus be drawn away from their dependance on 
the Pope. In a little while the authority of 
the Roman See would then be limited to the 
city of Rome,"* 

It was with considerable curiosity, therefore, 
that we waited to see how the Tablet would treat 
Judge Keogh's deliberate assertion respecting 
the marriage of the clergy in ancient times. 
Some persons might have thought that a Roman 
Catholic writer would gladly have laid hold on 
the fact stated by the learned judge, that the 
ancient Church was more tolerant than the 
modern one, in a matter which concerned so 
deeply the social happiness of its ministers ; and that 
he would have besought the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to urge upon the Pope and Cardinals to 
return to primitive usage in this matter; to 
" ask for the old paths, which is the good way, 
and walk therein" (Jer. vi. 16> Far different, 
however, is the course pursued by the Editor of 
the Tablet. He first prints the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Keogh in capital letters, and then 
subjoins the following commentary : — 

" When first we read this wonderful statement, wo own 
that we felt puzzled. There were but two modes of 
accounting for it, but each presented great difficulties. 
To suspect the learned judge of wilful falsehood on a point 
like this, from which no gain could possibly accrue to 
him, and which must inevitably expose him both to odium 
and contempt, seemed quite impossible. Yet to admit the 
theory of unsuspecting ignorance, so crass, so ridiculous, and 
so extraordinary in the person of a Catholic, a man of 



b In Anglorum regno, major pene et melior clericorum 
pars in hac epece censentur. Vide Catholic Layman, p. 13, 
February, 1807. 

' Si 1'on permettoit aox Pretres de se marier, 1 lnteret de 
leurs families, de leurs femmea, et de leurs enfans lea tirerok 
de la dependance du Pape. En peu da terns 1'autorite du 
Saint Siege se borneroit a la ville de Rome."— Paolo Sarpi, 
Hist. Cone. Trid. Tom ii. p. 214. Amsterdam, 1751. 



